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the question whether instincts can be regulated or
not, whether they may be modified as circumstances
require, like morphogenetic processes ; and secondly,
what kinds of stimuli call forth instinctive reactions,
whether simple stimuli exclusively, or also complex
individualized stimuli, such as, for instance, a specific
sort of object as " seen " by the eye. Unfortunately,
it is not possible at present to do more than simply
state the problems. *

Better results await us when we proceed to an
analysis of the most complicated form of movement,
namely, action^ i.e. that form of movement which, to
speak in popular language, rests upon Cc memory"
and " experience," and is not " primary-teleological."
The analysis of human action will give us the best
results, because, for very obvious reasons, there is no
other sphere of biological inquiry in which we are
able to discover so many details and varieties of
events as here.

But this remark needs a few words of explanation.
We proceed as biologists in this part of the lectures ;
human actions, therefore, are to be regarded by us
merely as forms of natural phenomena. And this
means that we are not allowed to have recourse to
"psychology" in the proper sense. The realm of
natural reality and the realm of psychical becoming
in the true sense> as discovered by introspection, are
separated by an absolute gap. But, nevertheless,
because we have the faculty of introspection into
ourselves we are able to discover many more details
and varieties of action in another human individual
than in any other living being; for we know that